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Great  doctrines  make  great  men.     Such  principles 
are  not  necessarily  new  principles.     They  do  not  spring  from  the  Jovian  hrow  of 
leaders  of  assured  prestige,  and  position.     They  are  usually  simplicity  itself — 
truths  as  elem.ental  as  human  heart  throbs. 

Such  doctrines,  in  the  hands  of  a  human  exemplar  "become  living  forces 
and  sws.y  the  masses  of  men.     Such  a  doctrine  was  embedded  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  affirmed  the  fundamental  American  princi- 
TDle  that  all  men  are  created  equal — and  entitled  before  .the  law  to  an  equal 
opportunity  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  haprjiness.     To  make  practical 
ar^plication  of  the  "orinciple,  Abraham  Lincoln  save  his  life. 

Ke  was  the  leader  of  a  movement  v/hich  em.anciToated  a  race.     Tnls  was  glory 
enough.     His  clear,  patient  and  determined  statesmanship  preserved  the  union 
and  perpetuated  a  great  na,tion.     This  has  proved  to  be  his  transcendent  service. 
As  an  incident  to  his  labors,  he  became  the  leader  of  a  great  political  party 
which  has  not  ceased  to  serve  the  Nation.     Thus  has  his  shadow  lengthened  in 
history. 

From  the  ranks  of  the  m.en  who  followed  Lincoln,  and  from  their  sons, 
have  come  the  men  who  for  fiftj^-four  of  the  last  seventy  years  have  steered  our 
Ship  of  State.     Through  storm  and  stress,  war  and  adversity,  -oeace  and  pros- 
peritjT-,  the  gaiding  helmsmen  of  America  have  sprung  from  the  party  which  in 


186C  elected  Abraham  Lincoln  President.     It  is  fitting;  that  we,  the  successors 
of  those  early  Republicans,  should  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Lincoln,  gather  in- 
spiration from  his  life,  and  rededicate  ourselves  and  our  party  to  the  service 
of  the  Nation  he  preserved. 

The  platform  upon  which  Lincoln  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
contained  this  declaration: 

"That  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  general  government 
by  duties  on  im-ports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an  adjustmient  of  these  imports 
as  to  encourage  the  develonment  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  whole  country 
and  we  commend  the  -Qolicy  of  national  exchanges  which  secures  to  the  v/orking-man 
liberal  wa^^es,  to  agriculture  remunerative  prices,  to  mechanics  and  manvif acturers 
an  adequate  return  for  their  skill,  labor  and  enterprise;  and  to  the  lTat:^.on  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  independence." 

The  principle  of  protective  tariff  was  adopted  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
upon  it,  and  other  declarations,  he  was  elected.     The  Republican  Party  has  kept 
that  faith.     Never  in  its  history  has  the  party  faltered.     Tariff  duties  have 
been  adjusted  under  Republican  auspices  so  8.s  to  encourage  and  develop  the  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  interests  of  the  miole  Nation.     That  beneficent.'  prin- 
ciple has  been  maintained,  first,  to  protect  and  encourage  industry  itself, 
second  to  protect  the  home  market  for  the  home  worker  and  the  homo  industry 
from  competition  with  the  lower  standards  of  wages  and  of  living  in  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

That  original  tariff  plank  was  written  in  the  interest  of  the  plain 
people,  the  men  who  earn  their  living  v/ith  their  hands.     It  has  operated  con- 
sistently for  their  benefit.     Our  opponents  charge  us  with  tariff  legislation 
in  the  interest  of  big  business.     Yet  the  very  same  tariff  declaration  upon 


which  Lincoln  was  elected  co'Lild  have  been  written  into  every  Repablican  plat- 
form since  1860,  without  cha.na'ing  a  lArord  and  ?/ithout  violatin?  any  declaration 
of  deed  of  the  party  of  Lincoln  daring-  those  70  years. 

The  program  of  America  in  the  last  seventy-five  years  is  a  record  of  un- 
paralleled achievement.     Our  railroads  have  increa-sed  their  mileas-e  from  18,374 
to  249,123.     Our  national  wealth  has  ^-rown  from  ahout  10  billion  dollars  to 
about  420  billion  dollars.     We  number  8  per  cent  of  the  world's  popalation,  yet 
we  use  78  per  cent  of  the  world's  automobiles,  60  per  cent  of  its  tele"ohones, 
and  43  per  cent  of  its  radios.     We  use  39  per  cent  of  the  world's  coal,  61  per 
cent  of  its  petrole'Lim,  35  per  cent  of  its  water  power,  and  40  per  cent  of  its 
electricity. 

The  spread  of  education  throughout  all  the  classes  of  our  rjeople  is 
equalled  only  by  the  increase  in  the  standards  of  living.    America  has  achieved 
a  wider  distribution  of  the  good  things  of  life  than  has  ever  been  achieved  by 
any  nation  on  the  earth. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  is  all  due  to  the  Republican  Pa.rty,  alone.  Kany 
elements  have  contributed.     The  in'^'entivc  genius  of  America,  the  sioread  of  edu- 
cation, managerial  ability,  and  an  industrious  and  efficient  laboring  class,  and 
an  intelligent  agricultural  class;  these  are  a  few  of  the  contributions  made  to 
Am.erica's  high  standard  of  living. 

Ko  party  and  no  lorogram  of  state-craft  could  alone  hnvc  brought  about 
this  h.a.-pxij  condition.     But  I  do  claim  that  the  Tiemblican  doctrine  of  adjusting 
imoorts  so  "as  to  encourage  the  developm.ont  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
whole  country"  has  kept  the  channels  of  pros-oerity  open,  through  which  industry 
and  the  intelligence  and  the  inventiveness  of  the  American  people  could  be 
translated,  and  have  been  translated,  into  a  high  standard  of  living  and  a  con- 
stantly rising  tide  of  well-being. 
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Lincolii  ha,ted  slavery.     ''Slavery  is  violation  of  eternal  right,"  he 
cried.     "As  sure  as  God  reigns  and  school  children  read,  that  hlack,  foul  lie 
can  never  be  consecrated  into  God's  hallowed  truth."  Such  was  his  impetuous 
denunciation.     Yet  he  condemned  John  Brown's  raid.     He  steadfastly  refused  to 
join  the  abolitionists.     He  was  content  to  oppose  merely  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  new  territory. 

"I  hate  to  see  the  poor  creatures  hunted  down  and  carried  back  to  their 
stripes,"  he  wrote,  "but  I  bite  my  lips  and  keep  quiet."  His  attitude  carried 
with  it  no  palliation  of  slavery,  but  was  based  solely  woon  his  respect  for 
fundam.ental  law — the  Constitution  of  America.     The  Constitution  he  held  recog- 
nized and  permitted  slavery  in  the  original  slave  States.     He  would  not  violate 
it,  nor  countenance  its  violation  by  others.     "We  allow  slaverj?-  to  exist  in  the 
slave  States,"  he  said,  "not  because  it  is  right,  but  from  the  necessities  of 
the  Union.     We  grant  a  fugitive  slave  law  because  it  is  so  stipulated  in  the 
bond,  because  our  fathers  so  stipulated — had  to — and  we  are  bound  to  carry  out 
their  agreemLent . " 

Here  is  a  fundamental  tenent  in  the  political  faith  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  a  charter  of  "oer-oetual  union 
which  must  be  faithfully  and  sacredly  observed.     It  is  not  a  scrap  of  paper.  It 
is  not  a  barrier  of  sand  over  which  the  waves  of  passion,  or  personal  opinion, 
may  heedlessly  roll.     It  is  a  fortress  within  the  granite  walls  of  which  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  comm.on  man  are  defined  and  preserved.     Hot  to  reach 
an  institution  which  he  hated  deeply  would  he  violate  it.     Lincoln's  hatred  for 
slavery  bowed  before  his  love  for  the  fundamental  law. 

These  principles  ought  to  have  an  appeal  to  all  Americans  everywhere, 
but  to  us,  as  Repablicans  ,  they  come  with  all  the  force  of  a  hallov/ed  precedent. 
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and  a  moral  e.xair:ole.     I  v;onder  "iiisX  the  s  jirit  of  Lincoln  would  say  to  these 
modern  Americans  who  claim  the  right  to  dishonor  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  their  country  hecause  they  do  not  a,r.Tee,  with  their  provisions.  iJeither 
wealth,  nor  social  flair,  nor  pride  of  o-oinion  would  have  justified  in  Lincoln's 
mind  the  violation  of  the  Amierican  Constitution,  or  any  amendment  thereof.  What 
Lincoln  in  the  flesh  said  was  "Let  every  American  swear  hy  the  hlood  of  the  Revo- 
lution never  to  violate  in  the  lea.st  particular  the  laws  of  his  country." 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  18th 
amendnent.     Squally  he  has  an  undoubted  ri^ht  to  agitate  for  its  ap'oeal.  The 
issue  is  presented  by  'Washington  in  his  farewell  address.     "The  basis  of  our 
whole  political  system,"  he  said,  "is  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  and  alter 
their  constitutions  of  governnient — but  the  constitution  which  at  any  time  exists 
is  sacredlj'  obligator]/  upon  all." 

mo  man  has  a  right  to  violate  the  Constitution,  or  to  advocate  its  viola- 
tion.    Tor  this  punoosG,  the  desirability  of  the  18th  amendment  is  not  in  issue; 
the  validity  of  constitutional  government  is  in  issue.     The  amendj-acnt  ?/as  adopt- 
ed in  ,a  constitutional  ma^nner  b;/  the  •ooople  of  the  United  States  acting  through 
their  regula.r  agencies.     That  amendment  is  now,  by  all  the  rules  of  law,  and 
under  all  the  preceijts  of  constitutional  "ovornment ,  "sacredly  obli^-atory  upon 
all." 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  a'o'oealed  to  Americe,n 
citizens  to  rosTjcct  their  own  Constitution.     It  is  a  reproach  to  modern  citizen- 
ship that  such  an  a"mDeal  is  necessary.     In  making  that  a^Dncal ,  and  in  his  efforts 
to  force  the  maneates  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  worthy  of  ' note  that  the 
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present  Republican  President  is  treading  e:s:actly  in  the  footprints  of  the  first 
Republican  President, 

Abtaham    Lincoln  was  a  party  man.     "A  majority  held  in  constraint  "by 
constitutional  checks  and  limitations,"  said  Lincoln,  "is  the  only  true  sover-. 
eigh  of  a  free  people.    Fnoever  rejects  it  does  of  necessity  fly  to  anarchy  and 
despotism."    Political  parties  came  into  existence  not  by  creation  of  law,  but 
from  human  necessity.    They  were  not  contemplated  by  the  Constitution.  Some 
method  of  arrivin/r  at  the  will  of  the  majority  had  to  be  foimd.     Some  declara- 
tions of  principle  and  of  program,  upon  which  the  people  might  vote  had  to  bo 
made.     Thus  parties  and  platforms  cainc  into  existence.    Through  party  machinery 
our  Government  has,  for  more  than  a,  century,  been  carried  on.     Airwjority  of  the 
ballots  cast  on  the  basis  of  a  party  platform,  for  or  against  a  political  plat- 
form, determines  the  issue.    This  is  a  Government  by  parties. 

In  these  modern  days,  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  pride  themselves  on 
their  independence  of  party  obligations.    Party  harness  hangs  loosely  from  many 
shoulders.     To  many  minds,  politics,  which  is  the  art  of  government,  is  a  word 
of  reproach.    To  them,  party  loyalty  is  a  stiema.      This  sentiment  is  the  incu- 
bator of  blocs  and  clicques;  the  hatchery  of  bizarre  schemes  and  dangerous  catch 
penny  programs  which  no  responsible  parts'-  organization  would  dare  to  "undewr-.'  ' 
write. 

If  political  parties  in  America  disintegrate  into  blocs  and  clicques  it 
wou.ld  be  difficu-lt  to  attain  a  majority  for  any  program.    This  would  result  in 
government  by  minority  compromises, — or  by  coalitions.      History  is  replete 
with  instances  of  chaotic  and  intolerant  action  of  m.inorities.     This  Lincoln 
denominated  "anarchy  and  despotism." 


Granting  that  it  may  "become  the  patriotic  d-uty  of  the  citizen  to  part 
company  with  his  party  when  it  is  wrong,  there  is  left  the  heavier  duty  of  the 
citizen  to  see  that  his  party  is  right.     If  nine-tenths  of  wisdom  consists  in 
heing  right  in  time,  it  is  equally  true  that  nine-tenths  of  patriotism  lies  in 
such  party  activity  during  the  formative  period  of  party  policy  as  will  guaran- 
tee the  righteousness  of  the  party  progrojn  when  formulated.     Such  forehanded 
patriotism  will  seldom  need  to  deny  the  sanctity  of  party  rosponsihility  or  dis- 
guise itself  oeneath  the  pretense  of  independence. 

ITo  other  course  is  defcnsiolc.      Sound  puhlic  policy  dictates  that  the 
successful  party  in  the  election  should  have  the  right,  and  ho  held  to  the  duty, 
of  fulfilling  its  pledges.    Those  who  arc  not  Republicans  and  those  who  arc  out 
of  sympathy  vdth  the  principles  of  the  party,  should  haire  not  only  the  courage 
to  dHny  its  platforon,   out  also  the  honesty  to  refuse  its  nomination,  its  pres- 
tige, and  its  advanta;^:es.     This  is  not  alone  a  duty  which  a  Republican  owes  to 
his  party,  hut  it  is,  as  well,  a  duty  which  a  citizen  owes  to  his  country.  Hot 
otherwise  can  we  effectuate  the  will  of  the  m.ajority.     Let  us  not  forget  that 
Lincoln  said,  "A  majority  held  in  constra.int  oy  constitutional  checks  and  limi- 
tations is  the  only  true  sovereign  of  a.  free  people.    TiThoever  rejects  it,  does 
of  necessity  fly  to  aiiarchy  and  despotism," 

We  road  in  the  Scriptures,  that,  in  ancient  times,  the  man  who  dared 
to  tell  the  truth  to  the  Zing  was  called  a  prophet.    To-day,  the  people  are 
Zing,    Uo  less  than  ancient  Kings,  the  people  need  to  know  the  truth;  much  more 
than  kin^s,  the  people  respond  to  the  truth.     In  times  of  political  turmoil  and 
regardless  of  c:rpedicncy,  the  Republican  Pa^rty  has  refused  to  advocate  unsound 
programs.     It  has  told  the  people  the  truth. 
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Alirahalii  Lincoln  sought  to  ,?;ive  ever;^  Aan  a  free  fifeld  cind  a  fair 
chance,  an  opportionity  to  earn  as  much,  and  to  climb  as  high,  as  his  industry 
and  his  merits  would  carry  him.    The  aim  of  the  party  has  "been  to  secui^e  and 
promote  sound  and  sta^hle  conditions  under  which  every  citizen  would  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  earn  a  living,  and  having  earned,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  own  lahor. 

We  have  held  fast  to  those  principl'es,  ¥/ithout  regard  to  passing  fads, 
or  to  gusts  of  Toassion  and  anger.     We  have  consistently  advocated  protection. 
We  have  always  stood  for  sound  money.    We  have  upheld  constitutionaJ  princi- 
ples.   We  have  not  turned  aside  to  advocate  fiat  money,  free  trade,  free 
silver,  or  any  other  unsound  nostrum.     The  justice,  humanity  and  sound  ■ 
statesmanship  of  that  course  find  proof  to-day  in  the  fact  that  wealth  is 
now  more  widely  distrihuted  in  America  than  in  any  other  nation  on  earth. 

We  have  not  "been  constrained  to  change  our  policies  or  our  principles 
from  one  campaign  to  the  next.    Anti~imperialism,  free  trade,  free  silver, 
Leagu.e  of  Nations,  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  positions  taken  with  great  res- 
olution and  much  heating  of  tom  toms  "hj  our  Democratic  friends,  positions  from 
ivhich  they  heroically  announced  th^t  death  alone  could  dislodge  thorn,  and  posi~ 
tions  which  they  heatedly  declared  meant  the  salivation  and  perpetuity  of  the 
Union.    The  next  campaign  usually  found  them,  however,  buttressed  in  a  new 
position,  completely  oblivious  to  the  paramount  and  vital  chara.cter  with  which 
they  had  invested  the  old,  ■  Republicans  have  not  had  the  humiliation  of 
quadrenr-lally  urpholding  a  new  fallacy,  only  to  have  it  exposed  by  the  march  of 
events. 

The  Republican  Party  is  proud- too,  that  the  founders  declared  for  a 
policy  which  would  encourage  the  industries  of  "The  Whole  Country"  and  seauro 
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"To  the  Nation  coiiimercial  prosperity  and  incl.epend.ence."      Thus  they  proved 
that  they  saw  the  United  States  as  a  nation  and  saw  it  whole.     Thus,  also, 
they  demonstrated  their  kinship  with  those  three  immortals  of  our  early 
history, — Washington,  Hamilton  and  Marshall,  whose  lives  and  lahors  are  the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  doctrine  and  the  fact  of  American  nationality. 

That  faith,  too,  has  "been  ours.      We  would  not,  if  we  could,  weaken 
or  destroy  one  single  power  reserved  by  the  Constitution  of  the  several  State 
We  each  of  us  acknowledge  our  allogianco  and  our  pride  in  the  State  of  our 
"birth  or  of  our  choice.      But  first  of  , all,  our  affection  and  our  patriotism 
arc  to  that  larger  entity,  the  United  States  of  America,    Up  to  the  hour  of 
this  anniversary,  the  Rcpuhlican  Party  has  hcon  a  national  party  which  has 
served  Ai::ierica,  han  entered  into  no  politics.l  alliance  with  any  foreign  na^- 
tion,  has  not  lost,  nor  offered  to  give  away  a  single  shred  of  American  inde- 
pendence, sovereignty,    or  nationality. 
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POE  IMffiDIATS  HELSASE 


Dedication  of  Statue  of  Lincoln  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  September  15,  1932, 

It  is  fitting  that  Indiana,  which  was  the  theater  of  his  youth, 
should  memorialize  Lincoln.    It  is  fitting,  too,  that  at  this  spot  where 
were  spent  the  formative  years  of  his  young  manhood  should  he  gathered  the 
great  collection  of  Lincolniana  which  is  dedicated  perpetually  to  the  free 
use  of  the  public,    Indiana,  and  the  nation,  should  "be  proud  and  grateful 
that  the  great  life  insurance  company  which  hears  his  name  should  divert  a 
part  of  its  resources  to  the  discovery  of  larger  knowledge  of  his  life,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  his  service*    How  truly  they  have  said,  "Americans  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Abraham  Lincoln  which  can  never  be  repaid  except  in 
the  veneration  of  his  name  and  emulation  of  his  character," 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  the  only  statue  of  Lincoln  which 
portrays  him  as  a  young  man.    This  too,  is  a  great  gain.    From  a  contemplation 
of  the  form  and  face  of  the  youth  portrayed  here,  and  a  comparison  of  these 
nide  accoutrements  with  the  towering  Lincoln  of  deathless  fame,  the  youth 
of  our  land  may  draw  courage  and  determination  to  bend  their  lives  too,  to 
the  service  of  mankind  and  their  country. 

The  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  epic  of  Americanism.    From  it, 
mothers  gather  hope  for  the  future  of  their  children.    In  it,  the  youth  of 
our  land  see  equality  of  opportunity.    Because  of  it,  there  is  no  boy  or  girl, 
in  all  America  so  poor  or  so  wretched  in  birth  or  in  surroundings  but  may 
dream  of  the  loftiest  attainment.    The  life  and  achievements  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  the  guaranty  of  their  opportunity. 

The  surroundings  of  his  birth  were  almost  "as  miserable  as  The 
Manger,    The  influences  of  his  youth  were  deadening.    Almost  wholly  untutored, 
he  made  himself  master  of  logic,  language,  and  law.    Unskilled  in  statecraft, 
he  afforded  to  his  nation  a  leadership  so  wise  and  firm,  but  withal  so  gentle. 
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as  to  preserve  its  integrity  in  the  hour  of  its  supreme  need.    Conforming  to 
no  establishment  of  religion,  he  nevertheless  rendered,  in  the  name  of  God, 
a  greater  service  to  humanity  than  that  rendered  hy  any  other  man  of  his 
century,    Almost  entirely  undisciplined  from  without,  his  life  was  ordered 
from  within  "by  the  sternest  code  of  duty  to  the  loftiest  ideal  of  service. 

He  was  a  failure  often.    His  defeats  were  many.  Nevertheless 
out  of  grinding  poverty,  out  of  hard  conditions,  out  of  failure  and  defeats, 
he  built  a  character  so  wise  and  patient,  but  so  majestic  o.nd  enduring  that 
the  passing  years  do  not  magnify  its  proportions,  and  the  declining  sun  of 
each  new  day  does  but  gild  it  with  greater  glory, 

No  life  in  history  more  enobles  the  common  man.    He  incarnated 
the  Christian  ideal  of  service.    He  was  the  physical  embodiment  of  that 
spirit  of  equality,  of  that  love  of  ordered  liberty,  and  of  that  self- 
discipline  which  are  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Americanism,    Indeed  as  the 
passage  of  time  strips  from  him  the  pettiness  of  his  beginnings,  the  sor- 
didnoss  of  his  surroundings,  and  the  base  passions  amid  and  a^gainst  which 
he  struggled,  his  life  stands  forth  as  the  apotheosis  of  the  common  man, 
the  great  epic  of  American  equa,lity  and  opportunity. 

To  the  donors  of  the  statue  which  we  dedicate  today,  the  whole 
of  the  American  people  stand  in  debt.    Here  in  bronze  is  Lincoln,  the  young 
man.    Here  stands  the  rail-splitter  in  the  full  vigor  of  young  manhood,  clad 
in  buckskin  and  homespun,  his  axe  for  the  moment  forgotten,  the  finger  of 
one  hand  marking  the  place  in  his  book,  while  the  other  hand  strays  in 
sympathetic  understanding  to  the  head  of  his  dog,  and  his  thoughts  wander 
to  tho  mountain  peaks  of  aspiration,  of  inspiration,  and  of  hope. 

In  this  face  the  artist  has  caught  the  rugged  honesty  as  well  as 
the  innate  modest^'-  of  the  youth  who  two  years  later  was  to  announce  himself 
as  a  ca-ndidate  for  the  Legislature  of  Illinois;  in  these  words:  - 


"I  am  hanible  Abraham  Lincoln.    I  am  in  favor  of  a 
national  bank,    I  am  in  favor  of  the  internal 
inprovement  system  and  a  high  protective  tariff, 
These  are  my  sentiments  and  political  principles. 
If  elected  I  shall  bo  thankful,  if  not,  it  will 
he  all  the  same." 

Thus  in  his  first  political  utterance  Abraham  Lincoln  proclaimed 
a  national  viewpoint,  evidenced  the  rare  ability  to  see  the  nation  whole, 
recognized  that  state  lines  have  no  part  in  a  national  financial  system,  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  free  labor  to  xDrotection  just  as  he  later  espoused  the 
right  of  slave  labor  to  freedom. 

Few  statements  ever  made  by  mortal  man  has  been  more  persistently 
misinterpreted  than  Lincoln's  famous  phrase  at  Gettysburg  -  "government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people."    That  phrase  has  been  bent 
from  its  true  meaning  to  serve  the  advocate  of  pure  democracy,  the  purpose 
of  the  demagogue,  and  of  the  radical.    It  is  frequently  the  catchword  of 
those  who  believe  that  somehow  the  G-overnment  owes  them  a  living  without  ef- 
fort on  their  part.    That  phrase  is  often  in  the  mouths  of  legislative blocs, 
which  seek  to  emphasize  a  minority  class  interest  at  the  expense  of  the 
common  good. 

That  Lincoln  was  a  great  humanitarian  requires  no  demonstration. 
That  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  Constitutional  G-overnment  requires  only  the 
reading  of  his  speeches,  and  that  he  believed  in  rule  by  the  majority  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  nation,  rather  than  by  minority  blocs,  requires  only  one 
question  from  his  political  faith  -  "A  majority  held  in  constraint  by 
Constitutional  checks  and  limitations,"  he  said,  "is  the  only  true  Sovereign 
of  a  free  people.      Whoever  rejects  it  does  of  necessity  fly  to  anarch;?-  and 
despotism." 

Abraliaxa  Lincoln  was  no  visionary  upon  the  rights  of  men.    He  loved 
America  and  the  American  Constitution  because  they  throw  open  the  door  of 
equal  opportunity.    But  the  individual,  in  Lincoln's  philosophy,  who  was  of- 
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fered  the  opportunity  was  equally  held  to  the  duty  of  accepting  it  to  the 
extent  that  his  industry,  his  intelligence  and  his  merits  entitled  him. 

The  writers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  mean, 
said  Lincoln,  "to  declare  that  all  men  are  equal  in  all  respects.  They 
have  defined  in  what  respects  they  did  consider  all  men  created  equal  - 
equal  with  certain  inalienable  rights  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

They  did  not  mean  to  assert  the  obvious  untruth  that  all  men 
were  actually  then  enjoying  that  equality,  nor,  that  thoy  were  about  to  con- 
fer it  immediately  upon  them.    Thoy  had  no  such  power.    They  meant  sinply 
to  declare  the  right,  so  that  enforcement  of  it  might  follow  as  fast  as  the 
circumstances  might  permit." 

Nor  can  the  radical  gain  comfort  from  any  honest  interpretation 
of  Lincoln* s  philosophy.    There  is  meat  for  reflection  to  those  who  would 
subvert  our  system,  in  the  calm  statement  of  the  President  who  grew  out  of 
the  rail  splitter  here  depicted  as  a  youth,  "Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor, 
is  a  positive  good  in  the  world,  *****Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  strive  to 
pull  down  the  house  of  another  but  let  him  work  diligently  and  build  one  for 
himself,  thus,  by  example,  assuring  that  his  son  shall  be  safe  when  he  builds 
it," 

The  lives  of  really  great  men,  and  their  political  and  social 
creeds  forever  stand  as  beacons  to  guide  the  footsteps  of  those  who  come  after 
them.    From  the  record  of  the  deeds  of  such  men,  and  from  their  reactions  upon 
the  social  structure  of  their  time,  we  of  the  present  draw  our  most  valuable 
lessons.    The  times  may  be  different,  the  problems  may  be  diverse,  the  eternal 
principles  remain. 

During  the  great  Civil  War  Lincoln  stood  upon  the  watch  tower  of 
the  nation,  beholding  its  soil  drenched  in  the  blood  of  brother  drawn  by 
brother,  himself  the  subject  of  bitter  criticism,  his  motives  misinterpreted, 
his  policies  challenged,  his  administration  branded  a  failure*    Although  they 
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stood  in  the  presence  of  the  most  towering  leadership  the  world  possessed,  men 
cried  aloud  for  another  leader.    Through  it  all,  there  came  from  Lincoln  no 
word  of  coE5plaint,    Tried  in  the  thrice  heated  furnace  of  hard  circumstance 
he  maintained  a  calm  devotion  to  duty,  an  unremitting  "bending  of  himself  to 
his  tasks,  an  unswerving  adherence  to  his  policy  of  saving  the  Union  and  its 
people. 

By  some  n^rsterious  wizardry  of  art,  the  artist  has  i^oven  into  the 

"boy  face  of  this  statue  the  lines  and  moods  of  the  reverence  and  the  faith 

of  the  man  who  was  to  be  tried  in  the  crucihle  of  war,  and  of  national  travail, 

and  after  four  years,  could  still  say:  - 

"Yet  if  God  wills  that  Hhis  mighty  scourage  of  war* 
continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  "by  the  hondrnGn^s 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall 
he  sunk,  and  until  oYory  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the 
lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword, 
as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it 
must  be  said,  "The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether," 

That  statement  is  the  outpouring  of  a  great  soul,  tried  and 

proved  by  hard  circumstance,  but  sustained  by  a  calm,  unshakable  faith  in 

the  -unseen  power  which  upheld  his  arm  and  spirit.    To  this  nation  today,  - 

emerging  from  the  abyss  of  depression  and  distress  into  which  war  and  its 

inevitable  aftermath  have  irresistibly  plunged  it,  the  mere  recital  of  that 

expression  of  the  faith  of  Lincoln  should  cone  as  a  rebaptism  of  hope  and 

courage.    From  the  materialism,  the  excesses  and  the  false  gods  of  yesterday 

let  us  turn  to  the  ideals  of  Lincoln,  let  us  turn  to  the  ideal  of  equality 

as  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  to  the  only  true  sovereign 

of  a  free  people  as  defined  in  our  Constitution.    With  Lincoln,  let  us 

"recognize  the  sublime  truth  announced  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  proved 

by  all  history  that  those  nations  only  are  blest  whose  God  is  the  Lord." 


/ 


